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NOTICE. 


Persons who are unable to secure The New Nation at their local news- 
stands will confer a special favor upon us by promptly informing us of 
the fact in order that we may see that they are supplied hereafter. At 
the same time we wish to cal! the attention of all our friends to the fact 
that the way to save money and trouble both for themselves and for us 
is by sending in their subscriptions either for a year or a less period 
according to our terms announced. 


The industrial system of a nation, as well as its political system, 
ought to be a government of the people, by the people, for the people, 


Among the committees of the Massachusetts Legislature 
just assembled, in which the people of Boston and indeed 
of the state, are especially interested, is that on rapid tran- 
sit. The recommendations of the rapid transit commission, 
which has been now for six months considering the best 
plan of local transit for Boston and vicinity, will be referred 
to this committee and its report upon them will naturally 
have considerable weight. We regret to say that the com- 
plexion of the committee as made up is open to criticism 
as being distinctly favorable, so far as record goes, to the 
West End company, from the machinations of which the 


people of Boston and vicinity have everything to fear and 
nothing to hope in this business. We do not wish to pre- 


‘judge the committee in any way, but the people will watch 


its action with close attention. There is no doubt at all that 
President Whitney of the West End intends to push again, 
at this session, with renewed vigor and better marshalled 
backing, the 30 year street grab bill, which was barely de- 
feated at last session by an outburst of public indignation. 
Since then the astute and indefatigable president of the 
West End road has been preparing his forces for a renewed 
attempt along the same lines. In many respects he is 
stronger than last year. His hold on the city government 
of Boston is stronger and the indications afforded by the 
opening session of the Legislature are taken by the well 
informed to mean that his hold on that body is stronger 
than last year. We shall see what we shall see; but we 
warn the tools and satellites of the West End that there is 
a tremendous .amount of bottled up popular indignation 
against that corporation and its methods, which it will only 
take a little more provocation to explode with disastrous 
results to whom it may concern. 


The Millionaire or the Republic Must Go. 


We learn from the Philadelphia Inquirer that there is an 
agitation on foot among people who are alarmed at the 
accumulation of wealth in the hands of a few, to secure an 
amendment to the federal constitution, providing that 
nobody shall be allowed to have over $1,000,000 worth of 
property, all excesses being forfeited to the federal treasury. 

While the proposed measure seems to us to be scarcely 
the best way of preventing the growth of great fortunes, we 
fully sympathize with its projectors in the alarm with 
which they view the tendency they would check. The 
Inquirer, however, looks at the matter very differently. It 
not only criticizes the remedy proposed as crude and im- 
practicable, but declines to see the need of any remedy in 
the case at all. Not only does it regard the millionaire 
with complacency, but intimates that the billionaire when 
he comes, as he will come pretty soon, ought to be wel- 
comed. The Inquirer goes on to say: “The whole conten- 
tion of Mr. Bellamy and his fellow-reformers is that it is 
against public policy to permit great wealth to gather in a 
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single hand. Butis it? What harm do millionaires do in 
any country ?” 

The question here, of course, is not as to the personal 
conduct of millionaires, which is not necessarily worse than 
that of other people; but what, if any, are the bad effects of 
permitting the wealth of the country to be owned in great 
masses, by individuals, instead of being divided, with a 
nearer approach to equality ? That such a question should 
be seriously asked by a paper published in the city whence 
the Declaration of American Independence was published, 
is a striking illustration of the extent to which the principle 
of the equal rights of men, on which this republic was 
founded, has been lost sight of by many Americans. The 
reason that great disparities of wealth, great accumulations 
in the hands of individuals, are opposed to public policy, 
especially in a republic, is because they undermine and put 
an end to the substantial equality of citizens, and place in 
hands of a small number of persons an inordinate power 
over their fellow-citizens. 

Pretty nearly all the present alarming facts and tenden- 
cies in American politics, industry and society are owing 
directly or indirectly to the corrupting or violently per- 
verting influence upon our habits and institutions of the 
growth of a very wealthy class -during the present genera- 
tion. _ Has the editor of the Inquirer ever heard of the 
trusts and syndicates by means of which our millionaires 
are rapidly driving the rest of the country out of business, 
and turning the masses of the people into proletarians ? 
Has he ever heard of the coal barons or the Standard Oil 
company or of Jay Gould’s manipulation of the money and 
stock market and his conquest of the railroad systems ? 
Socially speaking, does he know of anything more demoral- 
izing to a people than the worship of wealth which is fed 
and stimulated by the spectacle of more than royal power 
and luxury presented by our millionaires? Politically 
speaking, is he not aware that the systematic debauchery of 
our state legislatures and municipal governments by bribery 
in the interest of millionaires and their combines, is a 
national scandal? Does he not know that United States 
senatorships are openly bought by millionaires and that the 
national Senate has been so entirely captured by the money- 
power as to be called “a millionaire’s club”? Will he 
question the no*orious fact that by practically keeping all 


the strongest men at the bar in its pay, the money-power is, 


able to check or pervert the course of justice at will? 

Can the editor of the Inquirer know these or any of 
these things which every other man knows, and yet ask 
“what harm do millionaires do?” Does he not see harm 
enough in the perversion of the machinery of justice, the 
debauching of the electorate, the corruption of legislatures, 
the conquest of the Senate, and the fast advancing subjuga- 
tion of all the industries and commerce of the country ? 

The particular project for curbing the growth of million- 
aireism, which the Inquirer speaks of, may be crude and 
impracticable, but the end that it aims at must soon be 
attained by some means or other if the government of the 
people, for the people, by the people, is not to perish from 
the earth. The New Nation would favor none but peace- 
able, legal and constitutional means for effecting this end, 
but it would not mince language in stating the issue — the 


millionaire or the republic must go. 
continue to live together. 

During the last three hundred years in England and 
America and during the last hundred in Europe, the people 
have been revolting against the claim of their fellowmen 
under the names of kings and nobles to exercise irrespon- 
sible power over them, for personal ends. ‘That claim is ° 
now wholly overthrown in America and its abrogation in 
all civilized lands is evidently not far distant. But if the 
scepter of the dethroned king and noble is to be passed 
on to the millionaire, the cause of human liberty has not 
advanced. It is the same old foe, the same spirit of tyr- 
anny our fathers met at Naseby and Bunker Hill which 
now defies us from behind the money-bags. Ours is the 
task, in fulfilment of our fathers’ work to make good the 
principle that not alone in politics but equally in commerce 
and industry and in all the affairs of men, there should be 
no government save that of the people, for the people, by 
the people. The exercise of power for personal ends over 
men by men, under whatever theory or fiction it may 
shelter itself, whether political, financial, industrial or 
commercial, must end forever. 


The two cannot long 


Advice to Rising Politicians. 


In the early stages of the anti-slavery agitation, Daniel 
Webster contemptuously said of it: “It is a suvcession of 
lectures in schoolhouses, the mere efforts of a few hundred 
men and women to talk together, excite each other and 
rouse the public, and its only result is a little noise.” 

A few years later the despised agitation had roused a 
public opinion which defeated Webster’s political aspira- 
tions and ended his public career. A few years later still, 
it elected Lincoln and set four million bondmen free. 

And yet Webster was perfectly correct in describing the 
anti-slavery movement in its earlier stages as a very small 
thing as to the numbers or importance of those engaged in ~ 
it. His mistake, the fatal mistake which blighted his 
career, was his failure to realize the power of a moral idea. 

We would counsel rising politicians looking forward to 
careers, not to make the same mistake in estimating the 
power of the nationalist movement which Webster did 
about the anti-slavery movement. 


One Item of the Cost of Competition. 


The failures of the year 1891 in the United States and 
Canada, according to Bradstreet’s, figure up total liabilities 
of $189,000,000. ‘This is a good bit of money to be charged 
over in a lump to the expenses of the competitive system, 
but it is very far from representing the total sum properly 
so chargeable, as the result of business breakdowns during 
the year. Bradstreet takes account only of failures that are 
bankruptcies. Now, bankrupt failures, while terribly com- 
mon, do not begin to be socommon as the sort of failures in 
which men, having sunk all the money they can get, pay 
their bills and discontinue their undertakings. Men do not 
go into bankruptcy as a rule if they canhelpit. If possible 
they draw out while yet they are able to square up and 
avoid the notoriety of the public bankrupt. 

Who has not had occasion ta observe the great number of 
shops and business offices which, after being opened and 
run for a few months or years, quietly put up their 
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shutters? In nearly every case these incidents represent 
business failures and wasted capital, as truly as if they 
were bankruptcies, but as the proprietor paid his own losses 
instead of saddling them on his creditors, his discontin- 
uance attracted little notice. One of the largest classes of 
these solvent failures is that of businesses in which people 
are set up by parents or relatives. In most cases the per- 
son who thought enough of the relative to advance him 
capital, thinks enough of his reputation to save him from 
bankruptcy. To estimate the proportion of the solvent and 
unrecorded failures to those which get into Bradstreet, 
would be impossible, but we believe the statement will 
accord with the general observation of business men that for 
one bankruptcy, there are half a dozen failures of the sort 
that don’t get into the papers. With the recorded lhabili- 
ties of bankrupts for the year estimated at $189,000,000, it 
would probably be safe to put the total accruing losses from 
business failures of all sorts at several times that. The 
wonder of it is, when we consider the prodigious wastes of 
the competitive system, not that the masses are poor, but 
that they don’t starve to death. j 


Old and New Parties. 


The Springfield Republican, which has been the most 
consistent mugwump supporter of what may be called the 
Cleveland democracy, reviews in somewhat depressed terms 
the elements of discouragement in the present conduct of 
the old parties and faces the future with the question: 
“ And under such circumstances the question is always in 
order, is there any hope in a new organization?” The true 
bill of indictment brought by the Republican against recent 
legislation passed under partisan dictation is that it has 
built up certain classes at the expense of others. But as to 
the essential principles of any new party worthy the name, 
the Republican concludes : 


The foundation of a great party is a principle of reason, but its in- 
spiration is a noble sentiment. And this is the noblest of political 
sentiments — the good of the whole community. It broadens localism 
into nationallsm ; it bids the capitalist and the laborer each to meas- 
ure the other’s needs with his own; it sets north and south, east 
and west, as members of a common family, It carries good sense and 
good will beyond the limits of nationality, and seeks free intercourse 
and friendly relations among all peoples. It seems at least possible 
that the broad idea of government not for classes but for the whole 
people might under favorable circumstances inspire and combine men 
in a party that should command the future. 


Having blocked out so wide a platform, the Republican 
places upon it the marionette of tariff reform. We would 
not cast any reflection upon the virtue of a reduced tariff, 
nor upon the sincerity of our contemporary in resting its case 
upon this one issue ; but how absurdly ineffective this device 
would be before the aggressions of capital, the combinations 
in trade, and a currency whose basis is daily used as a foot 
ball by the gamblers of Wall street! If the evil influences 
now at work with both the old parties prevail this year, 
and a new party comes to the front as a logical outcome of 
the situation, the Republican may rest assured that a reduc- 
tion of the tariff will not be the war cry of the reformers. 

One need not read long among the exchanges to find a 
fear in the ranks of the old parties that reform which 
reforms is taking hold of the people. Says the Boston 
Herald: “The alliance members of Congress appear to be 
all alone in their heroic efforts to ameliorate the condition 


of mankind by statute. The great parties are still disposed 
to allow people to take care of themselves.” The Boston 
Transcript is quite as cynical when it observes: “The 
Farmers’ alliance congressmen think they have got what 
in newspaper parlance is called a ‘scoop’ on the rest. of the 
country, and, to drop once more into the poetry of the 
press, it is only a fake after all.” 

We doubt very much if the country.at large is in a 
temper to brush aside so flippantly the attempts of the 
farmers in the way of legislative relief. Many of the 
alliance propositions are ill-digested and superficially reme- 
dial in character; others, like the government ownership 
of the railroads, are radical, wise and sound political 
economy. These tillers of the soil who are falling behind 
in the struggle for class supremacy are aiding materially in 
the projection of a new philosophy and science of govern- 
ment, and the workingmen are not far behind them in this 
noble work. The Republican sees the drift of affairs in this 
respect, and it closes an editorial on “ Watches and Wages,” 
reproduced elsewhere in this issue, with the question 
whether it is to be wondered at that the workingman, 
“tracing the cause of the downward pressure upon him to 
unrestricted competition would sweep that prin- 
ciple out of the industrial order ? ” 

If the panorama of leagued labor and leagued capital, 
abnormal poverty and abnormal wealth of the country does 
not impress the party organs, certainly those who keep a 
sharp eye upon Congress must have observed the spirit of 
unrest that prevails. The proceedings in Congress furnish 
a kind of political barometer that will be scanned carefully 
by intelligent people. In the Senate alone there have been 
introduced bills to provide an income tax, to establish 
postal savings banks, to establish a bureau of manual 
industry, to prohibit monopoly in the exportation of cattle, 
to force certain railroads to pay their government mort- 
gages, to say nothing of the currency bills which include 
some of the schemes to loan money out of the United States 
treasury upon undoubted security. Among the numerously 
signed memorials already placed on file in the Senate are 
petitions for laws to prevent the sale of options in trade on 
the necessities of life, to restore to the public domains lands 
now held by certain railroads not performing the conditions 
of these subsidies, to establish a parcel post and a postal 
currency, to establish government control of telegraph and 
telephone lines, to establish boards for the adjustment of 
laborers’ accounts under the eight-hour law, and so on. 
Before the winter is over Congress is threatened with a 
flood of bills and petitions of a very radical nature, and it 
seems to us that a person must have a very odd notion of 
public affairs and the law of popular outbursts to imagine 
that he can raise a small tariff-reduction umbrella and be 
safe from the storm. The leaders in the old parties may be 
relied upon to lock up all the reform they can in the com- 
mittee room of Congress, but if we read the signs of the 
times correctly there are stirring times ahead. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor two years ago voted down a reso- 
lution in favor of government telegraph. At Birmingham 
the other day the same resolution passed with very little 
opposition, The Knights of Labor have favored govern- 
ment ownership of telegraphs and railroads for years, and 
they are now considering the wisdom of entering the 
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people’s party. The farmers ask as much and more; for 
they would have Uncle Sam issue money with all the wealth 
of the country back of it. 

Upon the other hand the recognized leaders in the repub- 
lican and democratic parties seem to have set at work with 
a common purpose to draw the popular mind away from the 
vital concerns of the country by various devices. Fancy 
the menta{ condition of a man of Senator Sherman’s repute 
and political prestige for example, who, passing by the 
demand for reform in various parts of the country, intro- 
duces a bill “to promote and encourage the display of the 
flag of the United States.’ The way to encourage the dis- 
play of the national flag is to deepen the pride of all honest 
citizens in our institutions, and this pride is born of wise 
laws. Ifa new party becomes a formidable element in pol- 
itics in the next decade, it will be due to the folly of the 
old parties, and the honest sentiment of reform will not be 
destroyed by flaunting banners, prattling about a South 
American war or poking fun at agricultural legislators. It 
is now as it was in America 40 years ago. There was wis- 
dom enough in the land, but courage was lacking for a 
time. It is an insult to the intelligence of our people to 
assume that they cannot comprehend the viciousness of an 
economic system which places over one half of the wealth 
of the country in the hands of less than one per cent of the 
people. To proclaim war upon this system and cut loose 
from the old parties requires courage; it perhaps involves 
personal sacrifice. The lines of oppression and injustice 
invoived in the competitive system will deepen, until a new 
party will come with its irresistible proposition of economic 
equality, and the laws will be made by all the people, for 
all the people. 


The Coming American Aristocracy. 


The duke of Marlborough, who has previously shown 
himself a keen and careful observer of American tendencies, 
has a paper in the current New Review, in which he com- 
pares the English aristocracy of birth with the American 
aristocracy of money. He finds, as any man must find, who 
considers things not names, facts not fictions, that as to real 
weight and power in the community, the English noble is 
not to be mentioned the same day with the American mil- 
lionaire. 

“ An English duke” he says, “may be toadied by a few 
costermongers and local clergymen, but an American mill- 
ionaire holds a species of court in Wall street or on the 
Chicago exchange. His orders are things to be feared.” 

A duke ought to be an authority on dukes and the duke 
of Marlborough, being a duke in his own right and a mil- 
lionaire in his wife’s, should know, if anybody, how to esti- 
mate comparatively the advantages of the two positions, 
and that his estimate is correct no observant person will be 
likely to question. 

Great as is the power and magnificence of the American 
millionaire at present, the duke of Marlborough anticipates 
his far more splendid development in the future. “Fora 
time yet,” he says, “the American girl may continue to 
scramble for titled foreigners,” but eventually, even in her 
eyes, the rising American aristocracy will outshine all 
others. Forecasting the development of our plutocratic 
nobility, the duke writes: “It is clear that in a not distant 


future, America will be possessed of a’ representative class 
of landed merchant nobles, who will vie in luxury and in 
wealth with anything that the old world ever produced and 
that artistic riches, in pictures, in furniture and in works of 
art, which have been so enhanced in value in the nineteenth 
century in Europe, will be raised by American millionaire. 
buyers of another generation to the most fabulous propor- 
tions.” 

That is to say, in the opinion of this keen-eyed and 
unprejudiced foreign observer, the American experiment in 
popular government, based on the equal rights of men, bids 
fair to result in the near future in the evolution of the most 
powerful and splendid aristocracy the world ever saw. ‘This, 
according to the duke of Marlborough, is to be the flower 
and consummation of our republican institutions, the end 
for which, unwittingly, Washington fought and Lincoln 
died, and Bunker Hill and Gettysburg went into history. 

The man who makes this prediction is not writing for 
effect. He is not an alarmist, and has no motive to exag- 
gerate. He is merely stating in a matter-of-fact way, the 
result of his observations of the ascendancy which the 
wealthy class has already obtained in this country, and 
where it is likely to end. There can be no question of the 
soundness of his facts and the correctness of his conclu- 
sions. The course of affairs in this country is undoubtedly 
tending in the direction he indicates, and must result as he 
predicts, unless arrested and turned back by a great popular 
uprising for the redemption and re-establishment ofthe 
republic. 


The Colony Idea. 


A correspondent, replying to an editorial in a recent New 
Nation on the question of the wisdom of attempting to 
found nationalist colonies, writes as follows: 


Your attitude in regard to starting a nationalist colony, or, better, 
nationalist municipalities, somewhat puzzles me. The situation 
seems to be this: All now unoccupied territory in the United States 
will inevitably become populated sooner or later and constituted into 
municipalities. This is a present and perpetual process, developing 
itself here by conscious design from the start, there by undesigned 
and gradual growth. According to your view, it is better to let com- 
petitive chaos get first possession, and afterward for nationalists to 
moye in one by one and try to turn that chaos into co-operative 
system. 


Our correspondent somewhat misapprehends our position. 
The doubt we expressed as to the wisdom of an expenditure 
of the limited resources of nationalists in colony enterprises, 
was based upon our view of the probable failure of such 
undertakings. The question is not of disposition, but of 
feasibility. 

The successful founding of colonies to illustrate new 
industrial systems, has been found by experience to be a 
very difficult thing indeed. The great majority prove fail- 
ures, and it must be remembered that if a successful nation- 
alist colony would be an argument for nationalism, an 
unsuccessful one would be popularly regarded as an argu- 
ment against it. This is a reason why experiments having 
any considerable element of risk should be avoided. The 
recent sad experience of the Kaweah colony, established on 
principles in some respects similar to those of nationalism, 
should warn us not to be over-sanguine as to what we might 
accomplish. 
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A SONG FOR TODAY. 


Come raise we here this song of today ; 

Sing of keen war with the devil’s throngs 

Of envy and hate and the myriad wrongs 
That blacken the earth with their dense array; 

Tell of tho cause of the poor who sink, 

Crushed grapes in the press, while rich men drink 
And barter the trodden wine, and pray. 


Tell of the women and men grown gray 
With lonely labor and scant delight, 
Of tears that fall in the bitter night, 
Of hopes that wane as the years decay, 
Till hearts are ashes that onee were fire, 
And the full-sailed vision of youth’s desire 
A sunken wreck ere the close of day. 


Tell of the children that swarm and die 
In loathsome dens where despair is king, 
The blackened buds of a frosty spring 
That wither sunless. Remote they lie 
From the love that should nurture each quickening sense, 
While vice and hunger and pestilence, 
Breast-poisoned nurses, the babes drain dry. 


Tell of the sword that is sharp to slay, 
Raise loud the note of unwearied strife ; 
Beyond the tangle and toil waits life 
And bids us hasten to her away. 
Tell of the death that is mammon’s dower, 
Of darkness dashed from its height of power 
As out of the cloud-coil breaks the day. 


Tell of the doom that shall smite away 

The crown of gain from the spoiler’s head, 

From the cruel thief of the poor man’s bread, 
And the law that blesses the theft for pay; 

Of love set free from the curse of gold, 

Of youth renewed for a world grown old 
With kings and robbers and men of prey. 


Of the joy of living, of man made one, 
Of growing knowledge through ages stored 
Made free to all men, scattered abroad 
Wilde and free as the light of the sun ; 
While the world’s soul, loosened from night at last, 
Sweeps, strong-winged, out of the woeful past, 
To the undreamed joy that shall yet be won. 


FRED HENDERSON in ‘ By the Sea and other Poems,” 


WHY SOCIALISM APPEALS TO ARTISTS. 


[Walter Crane, the English artist and socialist, in the January 
Atlantic Magazine. ] 

If it be granted that an artist may have thoughts and 
feelings as well as external impressions, let us ask how 
these are likely to be influenced by the social environment 
at the present day. 

The gradual economic change which, owing to various 
causes, has been taking place during the last three cen- 
turies, leading to production for profit in place of produc- 
tion for use, now dominates all kinds of production, even 
that called artistic; and whatever advantages sucha system 
may have from the commercial point of view, and as bear- 
ing on quantity, it canngt be said to be favorable to quality, 
or, in operation with an unequal competition, to be other 
than wasteful and debasing. 

Every young student to whom the need of getting a live- 


lihood comes home, soon feels under the necessity of doing 
work consciously with intent to sell, — thatis, of doing less 
than his best, — uninspired commercial work done to order, 
to supply demands of trade; those very demands being 
often artificial, like the art they call into being. If he has 
cherished dreams of great and sincere work, he must put 
them away from him unless he can face starvation. Per- 
haps, in the end, he goes into some commercial mill of pro- 
duction, or sells his soul to the dealer, the modern high 
priest of Pallas and Athene. Then he finds that the prac- 
tice of serving mammon has so hardened into habit as to 
make him forget the dreams and aspirations of his youth, 
and the so-called successful artist sinks into the cheerful 
and prosperous type of cynic, of which our modern society 
appears to produce such abundant specimens. 

The choice presented to the modern artist is really pretty 
much narrowed to that of being either the flatterer and ser- 
vant of the rich or a trade hack. 

In the fierce and breakneck speed of competition all are 
driven. ‘The old popular festivals die out ; there is no time 
or room for them. We must bow down and worship the 
golden image which our kings of profit and interest have 
set up; scrape, save, invest, speculate, gamble, to raise a 
pile for self or family, and build a palace on the ruin of the 
lives and hopes of others. We are taught to despise the 
useful productive labor by which we are maintained ; oblit- 
erate all traces of our occupation, if possible, whatever it 
may be; struggle for a place on the social ladder; push and 
shoulder our neighbors aside ; strive to reach what is called 
“a position of independence,” —that is to say, a position 
which depends for its security on the labor of others. 
Strange that at one end of the scale it is a crime to have 
“no visible means of subsistence,” while at the other end it 
is respectable and respected! These be your gods, O 
Israel ! 

In looking at any new ideal or movement in the direction 
of social reorganization, we are too apt to read into it results 
which are peculiarly characteristic of our own time and its 
conditions. It is difficult, no doubt, to divest the mind of 
prejudice ; it is difficult fully to realize what a vast differ- 
ence conditions and motives make in human development. 
Alter the conditions, and you alter motives. The differ- 
ences in human development, moral and physical, at differ- 
ent periods of the world’s history, under various climatic 
and social influences are at least as striking as any resem- 
blances, or the persistence of what is called human nature. 
Human nature, like human virtues and vices, however, 
appears to be one thing in one age, and another in another. 
When starvation is always impending thrift may be a 
virtue; but the habit of calculating, of weighing the value 
of everything to the uttermost farthing, and of resting all 
things on the standard of money value must have a narrow- 
ing and cramping effect upon the mind, and render it 
incapable of the appreciation of art, of large and generous 
conduct and humane views. 

One of the commonest objections raised to socialism is 
generally put in the following form: ‘“ What incentive will 
there be to work under socialism, and what will you do 
with the idle?’ Have we then succeeded in making all 
labor so dull, unattractive, or positively irksome that it is 
impossible to conceive of men and women doing useful 
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work except under the whip of commercial competition or 
the fear of starvation? It should be remembered that in 
any reasonable state of human society the text would hold 
good, “If any will not work, neither let him eat;” that 
would be the only compulsion. But the organization of the 
labor of a community for the sole good of that community 
alone, would mean a very different kind of organization of 
labor from that which goes by the name at the present day, 
when the motive and mainspring of action are not the 
good of the community, but the amount of profit possible to 
be secured by the individual. ‘Then, too, what motive, what 
temptation, would remain for the greedy and the grasping, 
when the wealth resulting from the labors of the commu- 
nity, its knowledge, its art, its leisure and pleasure, would 
be common to all ? 

As to the question of the disposal of the idle, — well, we 
are encumbered with idle classes, at present, at both ends of 
the social scale, compulsory idleness in both cases. ‘The 
poor man out of employment is not allowed to work. The 
rich man, living on surplus values extracted from genera- 
tions of labor by his fathers, or by the mere mechanical 
working of monopoly and the rolling in of the waves of 
unearned increment, has no work to do. Could it be nearly 
so disastrous for the community if, under the new order, 
every emancipated member of a socialist commune worked 
only two hours out of the twenty-four, and claimed the rest 
for enjoyment and sleep? There would, at least, be a large 
margin left for the natural restlessness and energy of man 
to disport themselves upon. 

Would the establishment of such a communal system be 
so terrible, after all? What a vast load of false sentiment 
and vulgar ostentation it would sweep away! An artist 


could even face the temporary disappearance of art itself to | 


gain such benefit; just as we endure the fall of the leaf, 
knowing that spring must return, in the natural order of 
things, with the glowing sun and the flowers. 

As to the form of socialism, there are, of course, many 
schools of thought; the underlying principle at work may 
fairly be said to be established. In the course of our nat- 
ural economic evolution, we are already crossing the 
threshold of the new epoch. Coming events cast their 
shadows before. Every government has to give prominent 
place to social legislation. Public spirit begins to animate 
the accumulators of riches, public wealth is being restored 
to the public in the form of free libraries, museums of art 
and history, and the claims of the whole community to a 
share of intellectual life are granted in free education. Can 
we logically stop here? “Man shall not live by bread 
alone.” No, but he must begin with bread. The fire must 
have fuel; the engine will not go without steam or electric- 
ity. The welfare, the strength of a state, of a community, 
rests upon the welfare, the strength, the happiness of every 
individual of that state or community. Bound in the 
solidarity of brotherhood and community of interest, in the 
ideal state the land and the means of production could be 
monopoly of none, because the property of all. There 
could be no fine-drawn distinction of class, no abasement 
of useful labor, no shirking and shifting of all the hard 
work upon the shoulders of one order, but each would be 
ready to do his or her part in the service of humanity ; 
knowing no higher dignity than distinction in such service, 


whether of brain or hand; untouched by the sordid taint of 
gold; the greed and the desire for it removed, since.it would 
buy nothing that could not be enjoyed without it in the* 
highest sense by every citizen. 

With such corner-stones as these what a social structure 


might be raised! Upoa such a basis, the sense of art and 
beauty, the wit and invention of man, freed from long’ 
hours of exhausting toil and the wear and tear and worry 
of modern existence, would in happy emulation strive to 
enrich and ennoble life in every way. While the necessity 
of useful work would keep habits simple, and yet make true 
refinement possible, the greatest art anc splendor could be 
devoted to public buildings and monuments, in which, again, 
all the arts should be reunited and reinspired, and, pene- 
trated with the spirit of that new religion, that larger faith, 
the dawn of which we already faintly perceive, realize 
themselves in new and beautiful forms for the joy of eman- 
cipated humanity. 

Does this seem an idle dream? Nay, it is our plain 
destiny ; we have but to put forth our thoughts and our 
hands to reach it; we have but to ask what is the progres- 
sive factor in humanity. Is it not always the social 
instinct? Is it not the social instinct which determines all 
our relations? Morality, law, religion, all are gradually 
modified by it in the course of its development through the 
ages. Did primitive man differ more from his early pro- 
genitors in the dim obscurity of the past than modern man 
differs from him in habit of life, in moral and religious con- 
ceptions, in power over nature? Can the world stand still? 
Having put our hand to the plough, can we look back, 
except indeed it be to. learn the lessons that history 
teaches ? 

Times of activity in art, as William Morris has well said, 
have been times of hope. ‘There is the alternation of night 
and day in the history of human progress. Each new day- 
spring lifts the voices of new singers ; the reddening lips of © 
the dawn fire the eyes of painters. How beautiful upon the 
mountains are the feet of themthat bring good tidings! In 
the freshness of the morning, in the wonder and delight 
and anticipation of the new intellectual day, art is born 
again; she rises like a new Aphrodite from the dark sea of 
time, trembling in the rose and gray of the morning, her 
blue wistful eyes full of visions, her slender hands full of 
flowers, and straightway there appear a new heaven and a 
new earth in the sight of men filled with the desire and joy 
of life, as the husk of the past, the faded chrysalis, shrivels 
away, and the new-born spirit of the age rises upon the 
splendor of its painted wings. 


HOW TO GET RICH. 


[John Brisben Walker, in Lend a Hand.] 


Only those who have the fortune or misfortune to be 
amongst the favored classes know how easy is the making 
of money to those on the inside, and how difficult to those 
without. If you have money in bank and take the notion 
that you want more, you walk into your club and ask the 
first man you meet, Jones or Smith, if he knows of a good 
investment. Ten chances to one he will propose to take you 
in upon some great scheme of railway or other corporation 
investment, or will direct you to some struggling Brown or 
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Robinson who has something to sell for one fourth of its 
value, if he be properly squeezed. Or he will explain to 
you how Dives, by buying a certain number of shares of the 
Alleghany, Mississippi, and Continental railway, was able 
to have himself elected president of the road; and, once 
there, engaged in the building of branch lines of road and 
so made millions. “Did he make his millions within the 
law?” you ask. Certainly, ‘The country “ needed those 
branch lines, and somebody must take the risk.” How was 
it done? As an individual, Dives had an engineer survey 
the routes of the branch roads. As an individual, he paid 
a contractor $8,000 per mile for building grade and bridges, 
and putting down the iron. As an individual, he received 
$20,000 of stock, and $20,000 of bonds per mile, from a 
joint stock company, to whom he turned over the road —a 
joint stock company in which his tools and confederates 
were officers. 
scene as president of the Alleghany, Mississippi & Conti- 
nental route, and with a rare perspicacity sees that the 
A. M. & C. need this branch line as a feeder, and that it is 
necessary to lease the line at arate that will pay a fair 
interest upon the $40,000 of stock and bonds issued in pay- 
ment for the branch line. Then the stock and bonds are 
placed upon the market, and, as they bear a guaranteed 
interest, sell at or near par; and Dives pockets the ditfer- 
ence between $8,000 and $40,000 per mile, less commissions 
and incidentals. Like as not, Dives goes out along the line 
of his road and invests his profits in an eight per cent farm 
mortgage. 

Now, we have this delightful situation of affairs which 
has all come about within our laws for the distribution of 
wealth. The farmer has voted the legislative power to 
Dives to pocket an unearned profit of $3,200,000 upon a 
hundred miles of road, voted the right to tax his cereals to 
pay the interest upon this $3,200,000; and, finally, has 
gladly accepted the favor of a loan of part of this $3,200,- 
000, at such high interest that sooner or later Dives will 
own the farm and improvements—the acquisition value 
being only about one third the real value. The farmer goes 
out of his landed proprietorship to become, perhaps, a 
laborer on Dives’ railway; and Dives has acquired the 
added specific gravity of a rolling snow-ball, which will 
enable him to push eventually whole communities into the 
poor-houses, if it please his will. Has any one here ever 
heard this method of unjust accumulation made the subject 
of a sermon? You hear denunciations against vulgar 
“picking and stealing,” but Dives is a much respected 
member of society, who contributes large sums to found 
professorships in colleges, has his portrait hung on the 
library walls, and when he visits the precincts aided by his 
generosity, is pointed out almost with reverence to the 
pupils as a sample of a good and just man. 

This is but a single illustration of the power in the hands 
of the rich. One has only to turn to the list of millionaires, 
of 10 millionaires, and even 50 millionaires, to understand 
how rapidly the wealth of the country is being centred in 
the hands of the few. 


Even Persia feels the groundswell of popular unrest. 
The tobacco monopoly is the particular thorn in the side of 
the Persian body politic. 


Then, for the first time, he appears on the 


WHY FRUIT GROWERS SHOULD BE NATION- 
ALISTS. 


To the Editor of The New Nation :— 

If there is any class of mortals under the sun who should 
stand up as a compact body in favor of government railways 
it is the fruit growers of California. The few following 
figures will show you why, and may perhaps open the eyes 
of some who are still blind. ‘hese figures are official and 
can be vouched for. A certain fruit grower in this section 
shipped some fruit to Chicago this fall and the same was 
sold there for $208.80. he freight alone on this small lot, 
though shipped through a fruit union and in car lots, was 
$100.28, or about one half of the whole amount the fruit 
brought. Thus after buying land and laying out consider- 
able money in the labor of cultivation and tending to the 
same for long years, the railroad monopoly steps in and 
takes one half the gross receipts for carrying the same to 
market, though it occupied them but seven or eight days. 
This is but one instance among many thousands and shows 
the need for a radical reform. 

W. H. Srarkey. 

Weimar, Cal., Jan., 1892. 


WHY PUBLIC REGULATION OF RAILROADS IS DEMANDED. 

In editorially commenting upon the slaughter of passen- 
gers by the recent collision on the New York Central, the 
American Machinist says: In this connection, attention is 
called to the fact that the executive committee of the Cen- 
tral board of directors does not include a single active prac- 
tical operating officer, and its members are almost exclu- 
sively financial men—capitalists, whose only idea of running 
a railroad to make money is by doing spectacular things in 
the way of running fast trains and then cut down requisi- 
tions coming from the various heads of departments calling 
for things needed to safely and properly operate the road. 
Railroads officials and their organs are wont to complain 
bitterly of the modern tendency upon the part of the public 
to demand the enactment of laws regulating the operation 
of railroads; but it can certainly be expected that such 
tendencies will increase so long as such flagrant neglect of 
duty is possible. 


A NATIONALISTIC PROPOSITION. 

In his inaugural address, E. B. Hayes, mayor of Lynn, 
said: From an examination of the work and record of the 
public water departments in American cities, 1 am led to 
believe that there is, from their work and condition, to be 
learned an important financial lesson. In the 85 cities in 
the United States which own their own water supplies, the 
total cost of all the works has been upward of $13,000,000. 
The cost of maintenance is something less than $4,000,000. 
Deducting the cost of maintaining the public water works 
in the country from the amount of annual rates received, 
and there remains a balance sufficient to pay more than five 
per cent income or interest on the cost of the works. In 
financial circles water bonds are considered the next best 
investment to United States government bonds. They 
would probably not average to bear a rate of interest to 
exceed four per cent. It appears, then, that the public 
business where cities supply their own water is not gener- 
ally conducted in a satisfactory manner for the health and 
convenience of the tax-payers, but that they are self-sus- 
taining and prove a profitable investment. It is true that 
the municipal water debts are very large indeed. Fully 39 
per cent of the municipal indebtedness in Massachusetts is 
for water loans, but indebtedness is not a source of anxiety, 
providing the income derived from the money borrowed 
when invested will yield a greater income than the rate of 
interest paid. ‘his is true of public or private business. I 
am of the opinion that the general policy pursued in the 
management of publie water supplies might be profitably 
extended to other municipal departments. 
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WORDS OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 


FOR THE NEW NATION AND NATIONALISM. 


A Bright Outlook for the Future --- Some Political Matters. 


True Democrat, Fort Dodge, Ia.: The New Nation has 
commenced on its second volume. This excellent weekly 
magazine, while devoted to the doctrines of nationalism, 
accepts the people’s party as far as it goes in that direction, 


and supports it vigorously. 


The Critic, Baltimore: The New Nation has started out 
prosperously on its second year with a new and unique 
heading. 

A. D. W. of Hope, N. D.: If The New Nation could be 
put into the hands of all men the better time coming would 
be greatly hastened. 


R. W. of Lancaster, Mass.: You are leading the grandest 
company or army ever gathered upon this earth, at least 
since Adam and Eve turned their thoughts downward. 


Pittsburg Kansan: Edward Bellamy’s paper, The New 
Nation, has entered on its second year, and celebrates the 
oceasion by a new and artistic heading. It must be a 
source of satisfaction to every lover of his race, to every 
believer in the brotherhood of man “that the outlook of 
the paper has been steadily brightening for some months 
past and was never so encouraging as now.” 


Boston Commonwealth: Mr. Edward Bellamy opens the 
second volume of his paper with the aspiration: “We hope 
and have faith that The New Nation is going to outlast the 
oldone.” May they both have a long life, is the response of 
the Commonwealth. While we may not agree with every- 
thing that Mr. Bellamy says in his paper, we recognize the 
fact that he says it very well indeed. 


Boston Herald: Mr. Bellamy’s paper, The New Nation, 
has entered upon its second year, and it takes occasion to 
inform its friends that, while its first year hasn’t been pre- 
cisely a picnic, it has enjoyed a reasonable degree of pros- 
perity, and its outlook was never so bright as now. From 
which it appears that Mr. Bellamy takes rather more 
pleasure just at present in looking forward than in looking 
backward. 


Springfield Republican: In entering upon its new year, 
Edward Bellamy’s paper has this to say of the outlook: 
“The New Nation with this number enters upon its second 
year and celebrates the occasion with a new heading, which 
we trust our readers may find pleasing, The first year of 
reform papers, which are not born with a silver spoon in 
their mouths, is not, as a rule, precisely a picnic, and we 
have had plenty of hard work and occasionally cloudy days 
as well as bright ones. But we take pleasure in assuring 
our friends and the public that the outlook of the paper has 


been steadily brightening for some months past, and was 
never so encouraging as now. We hope and have faith that 
The New Nation is going to outlast the old one.” In other 
words, the advertising pages of that clever paper look a 
little fatter than they did. 


South Boston Review: Our esteemed contemporary The 
New Nation, honored the advent of the new year by don- 
ning a beautiful new heading. No reader of The New 
Nation would suspect it of being in need of a new head, as 
it was already the quintessence of brains and ability from 
the first to the final page. - 

Sundry Political Matters. 


The presidents of the Farmers’ alliance in session at 
Washington, D.C., have passed resolutions urging that the 
delegates from the Farmers’ alliance to the industrial con- 
ference in St. Louis on Feb. 22 use their influence to 
perfect fraternal relations with all labor organizations rep- 
resented there, with the Ocala demands as a basis fora 
platform, and that such a platform be presented to the 
national conventions of the democratic party, the republi- 
can party and the people’s party this year, with a request 
that the principles be engrafted into their platforms. 

The Minnesota Farmers’ alliance has endorsed the 
people’s party. 

The people’s party platform in Michigan makes this 
demand: The abolition of all monopolies, trusts and com- 
bines and the most rigid state and national control of all 
corporations in the interests of-the people, and that all 
railroad, telegraph, telephone, and express lines that cannot | 
be so controled shall be owned by the government. 


Montrose (Pa.) Sentinel : From this time forward the 
rallying ery of all well wishers of their country should be, 
“union of all reform elements.” Tle prohibition party, by 
taking up the nationalization of the liquor traffic with the 
element of profit eliminated will go far toward bringing 


about such a union. 


WOMEN AS NATIONALISTS. 


After several preliminary -meetings the Nationalist 
Woman’s alliance was organized last week at 17 Yarmouth 
street. The object of the alliance, we are told, is “to edu- 
cate woman industrially for self protection and to educate 
her in nationalistic thought.” The alliance will furnish 
women speakers free for those who may desire. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: president, H. 8. Luscombe; 
secretary, E. S. Trask (281 Columbus avenue) ; treasurer, 
L. L. Norris. 


Malden Mail: And now it is said the English are trying to 
get control of all the type fonndries in the United States. 
This will be bad news for the printers- “Cut prices” and 
big discounts will be things of the past and the combination 
will make it own. According to Bro. Bellamy this is the 
ideal state of things, but the men who have to pay the bills 
will long for the old days of competition. 
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THESE THINGS WOULD NOT HAPPEN UNDER NATIONALISM. 


The Colorado Coal and Iron company owns a good share 
of the valuable coal mines of the state, worth many millions 
of dollars, and returns to its stock-holders annually in divi- 
dends a sum nearly equal to the original cost of the prop- 
erty. By low wages they have driven American labor from 
their employ, and in its place have introduced foreign con- 
tract labor. The price paid for mining has been 75 cents 
per ton, but recently the company announced a reduction to 
65 cents per ton. This precipitated a strike at Crested 
Butte, but the strikers were confronted with police by 
Winchester rifles, which, together with starvation staring 
them in the face, was sufficient to drive many of them back 
to work at reduced rates. Judge Steck of Denver, who has 
had charge of the interests of the company, claimed that 
the men could earn $75 per month, at 65 cents per ton, 
while the facts in the case show that for the month ending 
Nov. 19th, the wages of employees ranged from $23 to $54, 
and that, too, at the 85 cents per ton rate. The company 
claim they are compelled to make a reduction because of a 
demand for lower rates for their products, by the railroads 
which they supply, but that the claim that the company is 
obliged to reduce wages of their workmen in order to earna 
reasonable interest on their investment is a false one is 
shown by the fact that to mine the coal costs them but 75 
cents per ton, to transport it to Denver costs $2.25, and 50 
cents for delivery, while it is sold in that city for $9.25. 


CAN THE UNIVERSITIES SHED LIGHT ON IT? 


In a recent address upon “Socialism, Past and Present ” 
at Philadelphia, Michael KE. Sadler, Secretary of the Oxford 
University Extension, said: “No cool-headed man will deny 
that there are troublous times ahead. The present is a 
period of yeasting thought. Hvery man and woman should 
understand the influences of this greatest movement of our 
timé, and our judgment, our opinions, our views, to be of 
any value, must be gained by solid study and quiet thought. 
These lectures are to be of a historical character and are 
intended to lay befere you the genesis of socialism. It is 
impossible for any lecturer to more than touch the fringe 
of the subject. Itis the design to stimulate thought and 
not to provide ready-made opinions. The whole object of 
university extension is to provide intellectual stimulus. 
The lectures are only an indication of the line of study. 
The proper study of socialism would give a steadying force 
to public opinion, lead to the purification of civic live, the 
banishing of wars, license and cruelty and the coming of 
the better times to be. To know what the future has in 
store for us we must understand the great forces of society. 
Let us approach the subject with sympathy and not with 
cynicism, because the evil is so deep seated. It is only the 
small fry of political economists who flinch from big ques- 
tions. The great master never denies that it is his duty to 
seek the economic solution of the evils of his time.” 


The United States district attorney has filed a bill in 
equity to restrain the oleomargarine trust from maintaining 
a monopoly as it has done by granting to the Chicago But- 
terine company of Philadelphia exclusive privileges. in a 
large portion of the state and in New dersey and Maryland. 
The defendants in the case are six firms in Chicago, one in 
Kansas City, Mo., all owning factories the Butterine com- 
pany holding the monopoly, and the Philadelphia National 
bank. 


Proofs of the ascendancy which President Whitney of 
the West End company has obtained over the politics of 
Boston are accumulating in a manner calculated to force the 
conviction upon the most reluctant that Boston too has a 
“boss.” The West End company is the Tammany hall of 
Boston. 


SOCIALISM OF CHRISTIANITY. 


A. Blissard, viear of Seasalter, Eng., has recently pub- 
lished a book with the above title. In the course of an 
article upon this subject Brotherhood (London), says: Mr. 
Blissard reminds us that about one third of all the income 
of the nation that is paid as rent and interest mostly to 
those who do do not work; that there are some 220,000 
families with an average income of £8,000 a year; that 
within the last 27 years 587 persons have left behind them 
at death an aggregate of two hundred and thirty million 
pounds’ worth of property, or an average of $400,000 
each; and that one half of all the wealth in the United 
Kingdom today is owned by about 25,000 persons; while in 
the metropolis, the richest city of the world, one out of 
every nine persons dies in the workhouse, and one out of 
every 13 is living in a state of chronic destitution. He 
points out that out of this chronic want has sprung a 
chronic warfare; that last year there were 3,164 strikes, an 
average of 10 fresh ones every working-day in the year — 
symptoms surely of grave disorder. It is a strong and true 
indictment of the whole prevailing social system. 

The teaching about riches in Mr. Blissard’s little book is 
perfectly sound. He has evidently studied socialistic liter 
ature to some purpose. “Riches can only be heaped 
together by one man,” he says, ‘“‘at somebody else’s 
expense. It is formed by sweeping together what 
should have been distributed. What one man has gained, 
another man has first lost. What has been added to the 
rich man’s ample store has been taken out of the poor 
man’s empty cupboard. If those who do no work 
receive a great deal, then those who work will receive just 
so much the less. Or if one set of workers receives a dis- 
proportionately high rate of pay, then another set will 
receive so much the less than they should. The 
man who girds himself to amass a fortune is doing the 
exact opposite to what Christ commands, for he is making 
others poor, and that is the very last thing which He 
desires that they should do to him. The success- 
ful path to affluence is strewed by the wreckage of other 
men’s lives, socially, ay, and spiritually, too.’ The author 
goes on to show that, generally speaking, in the struggle 
between capital and labor, the side of the latter is the side 
of justice. “It is said,” he tells us, “that a prominént 
member of the shipping federation, 20 years ago, was 
a grocer’s assistant. Now, having invested his savings in 
shipping he is worth half a million of money. 4< He 
combines with other ship owners in order to produce a set 
of circumstances favorable to the speedy multiplying of 
those five hundred thousand sovereigns. The seaman, on 
the other hand, joins his union that he may add a shilling 
or two to his scanty weekly pay, that he may be less at the 
mercy of his employers, that he may be less liable tozfind 
that the ship on which his life depends is improperly found 
and manned. The vessel may be insured, but no one can 
give him back his lost life. He is fighting for easier terms, 
and for safer terms of service, in a calling which is as 
profitable to the community as it is hard and perilous to 
himself. Any one can see the distinction between the 
moral position of the two combatants. The one is fighting 
to increase his riches, the other for his living and his life. 
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Those who have enough for reasonable comfort, and 
and for sickness and old age, according to their condition 
of life. Those who have enough for reasonable 
comfort, and for sickness and old age, according to their 
condition of life, and yet are every day striving to make it 
more ; those who desire to be known as having made a for- 
tune, and to be richer than their neighbors, and to die worth 
a great sum of money, are guilty not merely of a folly 
unworthy of a Christian person, but of the covetousness 
which is idolatry, because its aim is to defeat the purposes 
of God. The essence of their sin lies in this, that they are 
not content with what is justly their own —they desire 
that which is due to others. A fortune can only be made 
out of the misfortunes of others. When a man makes 
money, as it is called, he does not merely make it; others 
have earned it, and he has been enabled by law or by cir 
cumstances to appropriate their earnings to his own use. 

Considering that nearly two thirds of the national 
income pass to two million families of the well-to-do, and 
one third only to the five million families of manual labor- 
ers,” the latter “have good ground for complaint.” 

Mr. Blissard teaches not only that there is socialism in 
Christianity, but even that “Christianity is socialism.” 
This bold statement suggests-an obvious question, which, 
however, our author does not face. If Christianity is 
socialism, what of that which claims to be Christianity and 
yet is not socialism? Is such professing Christianity not a 
fraud ? 

According to Mr. Blissard — high churchman as he is — 
what he calls “the Catholic church,” with its three 
branches (the Eastern branch, the Roman branch, the 
Roman branch, the Anglican branch), is the one church of 
Christ, to cut oneself off from which is to cut oneself off 
from the Savior. Now, is the Christianity of this church 
socialism? Does she not, in all her three branches (which, 
by the way, do not always recognize each other as branches 
of the same Vine) distinctly repudiate socialism both in 
theory and practice. We have never heard of any plea for 
anew social order from the Eastern branch; the head of 
the Roman branch has recently launched an encyclical, 
containing, indeed, a great deal of platitudinarian philan- 
thropy, but emphatically condemning socialism, and deny- 
ing even the equal right of all men to a share and interest 
in natural forces and opportunities ; and as to the Anglican 
branch, viewed as a whole, it is the main buttress today of 
the Conservative party in politics, the party that wants to 
keep things substantially as they are and safe-guard the 
unjust privileges of an hereditary aristocracy. The Chris- 
tianity of the church in which Mr. Blissard believes is not 
socialism ; therefore, on his own showing, it is not genuine 
Christianity. 

The Catholic church that we believe in is not an out- 
wardly priestly organization ; it is the company of all those, 
known to God, who accept, for themselves and the world, 
the program of Jesus so far as they apprehend it, and are 
honestly seeking to realize His ideals. The members of 
that church may not yet, in most cases, be socialists; but 
when they come to understand socialism fully, they will 
recognize in it the application of Christ’s principles to 
modern methods of production, and will lend their aid to 
help it forward. 


BUDDHAS IDEA OF GOD. 


- 


Before beginning, and without an end, 
As space eternal and as surety sure, 

Is fixed a power divine which moves to good. 
Only its laws endure. 


It will not be contemned of any one; 
Who thwarts it loses, and who serves it gains; 
The hidden good it pays with peace and Dliss, 
The hidden ill with pains. 


It seeth everywhere and marketh all; 

Do right —it recompenseth; do one wrong — 
The equal retribution must be made, 

Though Dharma tarry long. 


It knows not wrath or pardon; utter, true 

Its measures mete, its faultless balance weighs : 
Times are as nought, tomorrow it will judge, 

Or after many days. 


By this the slayer’s knife did stab himself; 
The unjust judge has lost his own defender; 

The false tongue doomed its lie; the creeping thief 
And spoiler rob to render. 


Such is the law which moves to righteousness, 
Which none at last can turn aside or stay : 
The heart of it is love, the end of it 


Is peace and consummation sweet. Obey! 


Siz Epwin ARNOLD in the Light of Asia. 


ETHICS OF JOURNALISM. 


The bold stand taken by the Boston Post on the issue of 
accepting money for printing the speeches of President 
Whitney of the West End is endorsed by the Courier. In 
a recent editorial it said: Everybody understood perfectly 
well that the West End company practically bought up the 
Boston press by paying large sums for the insertion of. 
matter which would generally be published in any case, but 
the general public is likely to be more forcibly impressed by 
the bold statement of the Post to that effect, enforced as it 
is by the publication of letters officially sent to the paper 
from the office of the West End company offering them $100 
a column for printing Mr. Whitney’s speech. The Journal 
has joined the ranks of those papers which dare to tell the 
truth about the street-car service of the town, and there is 
a growing feeling that the indignation of the townsfolk is 
too strong longer to be ignored or to be passed over in 
silence. More than a year ago it was said that the policy 
of the West End was one which historically had usually 
ended in a mob, and it is deeply to be hoped that the press 
of Boston will do what may be done by open and honest 
discussion to avert whatever danger there may be of evil 
consequences from the high-handed and greedy policy of 
the company. 


A dispatch from Thompson, Ga., says: This is the home 
of Congressman Thomas E. Watson. About 60 farmers 
from McDuffie and Columbia counties answered a call for a 
meeting to indorse Watson’s course in opposing Crisp for 
speaker and in refusing to affiliate with the democratic 
party. Resolutions condemning the democratic and repub- 
lican parties and indorsing Watson’s action were offered by 
State Senator Ellington of McDuffie county and unani- 
mously passed. 


St. Louis will be a very good place to spend Washington’s 
birthday. The city will be full of reformers and it will be 
a big day for the people’s party. 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Inteali- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Lesser Forms of Busi- 
ness Combination toward Complete National Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


The citizens of Hudson have held several town meetings 
in reference to a municipal electric light plant, and last 
week a new committee was chosen to further investigate 
the matter. 


In his inaugural address, the mayor of Haverhill recom- 
mended the passage of a law by the Legislature providing 
for one or more places where liquor for medicinal and 
mechanical purposes could be sold without profit to the 
seller, in places that have voted no license. 


New York. 


The Glens Falls National bank has just declared a semi- 
annual dividend of five per cent, an additional dividend of 
100 per cent, and yet has a surplus equal to its capital 
stock. Banking seems to pay. 


Ohio. 


Director Herrick of Cleveland has submitted a report to | 


the board of electrical control of that city, showing that a 
municipal electric light plant of 2000 arc lights, with 475 
miles of street, can be established at a cost of $464,000 if 
wooden poles are used, and with iron poles $725,000. All 
the necessary steps for a plant have now been taken, and it 
only remains for the Legislature to authorize the issuing of 
bonds by the city. 


American Farm News (Akron): Postal telegraphy is 
coming in America or the people are going to know the 
reason why. It is an issue and can no longer be ignored by 
the politicians. When the bill comes up in Congress this 
winter to establish a government telegraph the attitude of 
every member should be carefully noted. It would be 
interesting in this connection to ascertain who accept 
private telegraph franks. Unless we are greatly mistaken 
in our information the number of votes against the postal 
telegraph bill at the last session was about equal to the 
number of telegraph franks accepted by members of the 
house. 


Tennessee. 


The citizens of Harriman are considering the advisability 
of a municipal electric light plant. The city has a popula- 
tion of 4000. 


Indiana. 


Indianapolis Journal: A railroad official who speaks by 
the card says that the sleeping-car companies clear, on an 
average, $3000 a year from a car that costs $10,000. Why 
cannot this extortionate business be regulated by the same 
authority which enacted the interstate commerce law ? 


The municipal electric light plant of Crawfordsville has 
been so successful that the city councilis to borrow $10,000, 
with which to enlarge the plant. 


California. 


A correspondent from Ventura says that two years ago a 
wealthy company of lumber dealers bought out all competi- 
tors ing the county, and at once raised the price $4 per 
thousand. To prevent this extortion the citizens formed 
the People’s company. with a capital of $20,000, no member 
being allowed to hold over $200 in-stock. This brought 
lumber down to the old price, and saved to the purchasers 
nearly $50,000 in one year, besides paying 32 per cent divi- 
dend to the stockholders of the People’s company the first 


year. Ventura has elected a new board of supervisors, and 
the majority are pledged to municipal ownership of the 
water works. 

Colorado. 


Longmont Times: St. Joe, Mo., owns its electric light 
plant and has put lights on the streets wherever they are 
needed. The actual cost of running each are light of 2000 
candle-power has been so far but $10 a year or if to each is 
added its proportion of the interest on the cost of the plant 
the cost is less than $15 a year. Longmont should have its 
own plant. 


Miscellaneous. 


An English syndicate proposes to invest about $25,000,- 
000 in buying the type foundries in this country, of which 
there are 11 in Buffalo, four each in New York and 
Chicago, two each in St. Louis, Cincinnati, San Francisco, 
Philadelphia and Boston, and one in Cleveland. 


A combination of 12 of the leading flint glass factories in 
the Ohio valley, not already in the trust, is being arranged, 
the headquarters to be at Wheeling, W. Va. It is in oppo- 
sition to the United States Glass trust, and is deemed nec- 
essary aS a protection against the aggressions of that 
powerful body. The capital of the combination will be 
about $4,000,000. 


The price of manilla rope, and rope of a higher grade has 
advanced 10 per cent since the purchase of the John Good 
cordage works of Brooklyn, N.Y. by the Cordage trust. 


Paul Deschanel, the distinguished member of the French 
Chamber of Deputies, who has come to this country upon a 
special mission for his government, upon being asked if he 
believed that the civilized world was on the eve of a great 
social upheaval, said in reply, “I do not doubt at all that the 
world is rapidly approaching, if it has not already reached, 
a period which will give birth to such a crisis as was the 
French revolution, or perhaps to even a greater crisis. It is 
because we recognized the gravity of the situation that such 
men as myself are making our strongest efforts to under- 
stand the rights and wrongs of the laboring classes, with 
the view of giving them at least a measure of what is their 
due, and so averting the terrible disaster which would result 
should they arise in their might and renew the scenes of 
terror and bloodshed by which our ancestors wrested their 
rights from the aristocracy which had trodden on them, as 
the socialistic orators of today declare that the classes they 
represent are being trodden upon.” 


Some time ago the messengers in the employ of the 
Southern express company asked for more pay and got it, 
but soon after the men composing the committee to present 
the demands of the employees, were discharged, and the 
pay was cut down to the old figure. Upon the refusal of 
the company to reinstate the men and restore wages, all the 
messengers running between Cairo and New Orleans struck. 
The railroad men sympathize with the strikers, and, took 
one man from the car, who attempted to take the place of 
one of the old hands. 


Foreign. 


In Australia street car drivers and conductors receive 
$2.50 per day, and street sweepers $1.75 per day, and in 
case each they work but eight hours. That is what public 
ownership has done. 


Denmark has adopted a system of pensions by which the 
aged shall be kept from want, and yet not be recipients of 
charity. It is something of an insurance plan, and applies 
to all who attain the age of 60, with some necessary excep- 
tions and regulations. It is based upon the idea that all 
have paid taxes during their lives, and therefore have a 
claim upon the common fund to which they have been con- 
tributors. 
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THE PEOPLE’S PARTY PLATFORM. 


Adopted in Massachusetts August 24, 1891. 


We, citizens of Massachusetts, in conference assembled, 
recognizing that the condition of industry and of society as 
based upon it is alarming, and believing that neither of tie old 
parties is disposed to abandon the financial, industrial and 
economic policies that have led to the present perilous con- 
centration of the wealth of the nation in the hands of a few, 
do hereby resolve and declare: 

That we endorse the action of the conference at Cincinnati, 
May 19-20, 1891, proposing issues upon which to form a 
people’s party. - 

We hold that the right to make and issue money is a 
sovereign power to ke maintained by the people for the com- 
mon benefit. Hence we demand that United States treasury 
notes be issued in sufficient volume to transact the business 
of the country on a cash basis, such notes to be a legal 
tender in payment of all debts public and private, being 
increased or decreased in volume by a commission accord- 
ing to a fixed rule in proportion to the population and 
the average market price of a given number of commod- 
ities. 

We favor the establishment of postal savings banks which 
could be also used as banks of deposit and exchange, thus 
affording for all absolute security. Postal facilities includ- 
ing frequent mails, free delivery and a cheaper parcel post, 
should be enjoyed, as far as practicable, by the country and 
farming districts. 

We hold that every man owes the community in which he 
lives his share of the taxes in proportion to his abilities, the 
best general measure of which is his wealth and its earning 
capacity ; that taxation, therefore, after the allowance of 
certain reasonable exemptions to poverty and to educational, 
charitable and religious institutions, should rest upon all 
property alike. We, therefore, condemn the laxity of our 
laws which permits the escape from taxation of immense 
amounts of personal property by tax-dodging and unjust 
exemption, and we demand the enactment of Jaws that will 
remedy this evil. We likewise favor a graduated tax upon 
inheritances. 

We favor government ownership of all means of trans- 
portation and communication ; and, in general, when in the 
course of business consolidations in the form of trusts or 
private syndicates, it becomes evident that any branch of 
commerce is used for the profit of a few men at the ex- 
pense of the general public, we believe that the people 
should assume control of such commerce through their na- 
tional, state or municipal administrations. We therefore 
favor a general statute under which cities or towns in this 
commonwealth may acquire or establish local transit systems, 
or substitute public ownership for private monopoly when 
demanded by the people, such as the opening by cities or 
towns of public coal yards to furnish coal and fuel at cost. 

We oppose the granting of municipal franchises to private 
corporations for terms of years. 

We believe that the solution of the liquor problem lies in 
abolishing the element of profit, which is a source of con- 
stant temptation and evil; and we therefore demand that 
the exclusive importation, manufacture and sale of all spiritu- 
ous liquors shall be conducted by the government or state 
at cost through agencies and salaried officials in such towns 
and cities as shall apply for such agencies. And we further 
commend this principle to the national convention for adop- 
ton under such conditions as may be determined upon by 
the various states. 

We demand that all public employee whether indlietrial 
or other, be protected from political interference by a sys- 
tem excluding favoritism in admissions or promotions, and 
securing 2mployees from discharge except for cause approved 
by a judicial board. We also demand for all public em- 


ployees moderate hours and humane conditions of labor with: 
provision for accident and disability in the line of duty. 

We demand that not more than eight hours shall constitute 
a legal day’s work for public employe ees, and we further com- 
mend this principle to all employers of labor, thereby reducing 
the hours of labor and increasing the number of employees ; 
that not more than eight hours shall constitute a legal day’s 
work for women and children, and that the school age of 
children be raised; that a system of industrial training in 
connection with the public schools be made general through- 
out the state; that equal pay for equal work without regard 
to sex, color, or condition be recognized by law; that the 
employment of private armed bodies, such as the Pinkertons, 
be made a penal offense. 

We demand that provision be made to restrain the immi- 
gration of paupers, vicious characters and other undesirable 


‘persons without discrimination against honest poverty ; that 


convicts should be employed by the state and not let out to 
private contractors, and that the product of their labor should 
not be put upon the market below prevailing rates. 

We hold that no citizen of the United States should be 
deprived of the electoral franchise on account of sex. 

We favor annual state elections, and also the election and 
compensation of the state board of arbitration and the rail- 
road commissioners by the people. 

We favor insurance by the state and in the meanwhile 
as an effective means of preventing fraudulent adjustment 
and unnecessary fires, resulting from over-insurance, we 
demand legislation requiring fire-insurance companies to pay 
the full amount stated in the policy in case of total loss. 

We protest against legislation tending to bring medical 
practice under the control of any particular schools of 
meclicine. 

We protest against the contract system as used in the 
employment of labor by the government of town, city or 
state, and demand the enactment aud enforcement of such 
laws as will end this pernicious practice. 


WHAT THE PEOPLE'S PARTY HAS DONE. 


It has elected 43 congressmen and United States senators. 

It has perfected organizations in over 15 states, and is 
carrying on spirited contests in Ohio, Iowa, Colorado, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Kansas, Massachusetts, Maine, and 
other states. 

It has polled 30,000 votes in Ohio. 

It has polled 27,000 votes in Kentucky after a short cam- 
paign of six weeks, and holds the balance of power in the 
Legislature. 

It has elected 93 members of the Kansas Legislature, and 
polled a 10 per cent larger vote this year than last. 

It has secured the balance of power in the Georgia Legis 
lature, and is no mean factor at half a dozen other state 
capitols. 

It came within 5000 votes of beating a republican and 
democratic fusion in Nebraska. 

It has called into being eight hundred reform newspapers 
owned by men who have no fear of the old parties. 

It has demonstrated that fusion is bad politics, being a 
league for temporary advantage at the expense of principle. 

It has forced the old parties to fuse in several states. 

It has brought the farmer, the wage worker, and the 
average citizen upon a common platform. 

It has gained a position where it can, in good time, calla 
halt upon Wall street for cornering the metal basis of the 
national currency, and upon trusts for swindling the public, 
and upon capitalists for forcing inhuman and unjust condi- 
tions on- labor, and upon tax-dodgers for throwing the 
money burdens of state off on the poorer classes. 

It has proclaimed that the time has come to legislate 
upon something besides the tariff, and that the language of 
sectional dispute has become obsolete. 
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TWO BOOKS. 
The Crisis in Morals. 


By James T. Bixpy, Pu.D. 16mo. 


Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


‘¢ Never to our knowledge, have the peculiar 
views of Mr. Spencer concerning the evolution 
of the sense of duty been examined with such 
keen discernment and vigorous logic.’’— The 
Beacon. 

‘* A trenchant and searching criticism of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s Data of Ethics. It is simple, 
clear, concise, convincing.’’—Boston Traveller. 

‘¢ Has the rare faculty of interesting the gen- 
eral reader.’’— Boston Gazette. 

‘‘ An admirable philosophical treatise.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 


Ethical Religion. 


By Writram MaAckintire SALTER. 
-16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


‘The peculiarity and novelty of his teaching 
are found in his wider conception of duty and 
the comprehensive manner in which the duties 
to our fellowmen, after those due to our own 


personality, the family and the State are un-. 


folded and enforced.’’— Breslau Times. 


‘* He is a man of eloquence and earnestness, 
as these discourses show.’’— American, Phila. 
| 


Mailed, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


Roberts Brothers, Publishers, Boston. 
IMPORTED PICTURE CARDS 


(not advertising cards) suitable for your 
Album or for Home Decoration, and a 


3 Months’ Trial Subscription to 
ST. LOUIS MAGAZINE for 
Subscription price $1.50 per year C 
with premium. This quality of 
cards sell in all stores for 30 cents a set. 


This paper and St. Louis Magazine both 1 year $1.50, 
St. Louis Magazine, 901 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Carlyle Petersilea’s Literary Works. 


“THE DISCOVERED COUNTRY.” 


Cloth, $1.00. (A response to Howells’ “ Un- 
discovered Country.’’) 


“ OCEAINDES.” 


A Psychica! Novel. Paper, 50 Cents. 


These wonderful books have brought hope 
and faith to thousands who doubted immortal- 
ity. Their reasonableness is incontrovertible. 


Ernst von Himmel Pub. Co., 
62 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Or Carlyle Pétersilea’s Music School, Steinert Hall. 


The Broad Axe 


An Independent Political Journal, 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


Issued every Thursday at St. Paul, Minn. 
Large Circulation and First Class Advertising Medium. 


Young married man desires a situation as 
painter or as janitor where there is painting 
repairs to be done. Would be glad if any 
Nationalist friend can let me know of an op- 
portunity to earn my living. Address, 


“PAINTER,” 225 Hawthorne Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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James Russell Lowell 


A New Issue of the works of Jamezs 
Russert Lowey. Riverside Edition. 


Literary Essays, 4 vols. 
Political Essays, 1 vol. 
Literary and Political Addresses, 
1 vol. 
Poems, 4 vols. 


With one etched and two steel Portraits. 
Crown 8yo, gilt top, $1.50 a volume; 
the set, cloth, $15.00; half calf, 
$27.50; half calf gilt top, $30.00; 
half levant, $40.00. 


‘‘The Riverside Press has sent out a great 
deal of good work, but it has given us no Amer- 
ican author in complete form whose writings 
have been presented to the public in a more 
fitting dress. — Boston HERALD.” 


Abraham Lincoln. 


An Essay. By Cary Scuurz. 
a new Portrait of Mr. Lincoln. 
[Sept. 19. ] 


This little volume is written with the fullest 
knowledge of Lincoln’s career and appreciation 
of his unique character, and it gives a more 
adequate portrait of Lincoln, and a more com- 
prehensive view of his unmatched personality 
and achievements than can can be found else- 
where in so brief a space. 


Third. Edition. 


James Freeman Clarke. 


Autobiograpy, Diary, and Correspon- 
dence, with a chapter on his anti- 
slavery work by Rev. Samurt May. 
Edited and Supplemented by Edward 
Everett Hale, D.D. With a steel Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A book of remarkable interest about one of 
the noblest and wisest of men. 


Fourth Edition of Dr. 


Who Wrote the Bible? 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE. $1.25. 


‘‘ This little volume is admirably adapted 
to the purposes for which it is written. ... We 
have frequently received letters from corres- 
pondents who desire us to tell them how they 
can obtain, in the least possible compass, a 
brief statement of the results of the Higher 
Criticism as applied to the Scriptures. We do 
not know where the layman and the Sunday 
school teacher will find such results better, 
more compactly, and more fairly stated than 
in this volume of Dr. Gladden’s. — CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 


Japanese Girls and Women. 
BY ALICE M. BACON. $1.25. 


‘¢ Miss Bacon has had unusual opportunities 
to see and understand her Japenese sisters. .. . 
She is clearly entitled to the praise of having 
written the first clear, full, and trustworthy 
presentation off he condition of women in 
Japan.’’ — LITERARY WORLD, Bos :on. 

‘“‘An admirable and fascinating volume, 
which takes its place as the main rey: sitory of 
our knowledge upon the general suk ject.’? — 
NEw YORK TRIBUNE. 


With 
$1.00. 


Gladden’s 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent, ¢ ostpaid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
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MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and all persons inter- 
ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these 
meetings : — 


Boston. — First Nationalist Club. Reception 
rooms at 184 Boylston street; open daily. 
Information and publications on National- 
ism furnished to any desiring them. Regular 
meeting of the Club, 2d Wednesday of each 
month, 


Boston.— Second Nationalist will meet every 
Sunday evening in William Parkman Hall, 
3 Boylston place. The public are cordially 
invited. 


Haverhill. — First Nationalist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Meeting 
every Sunday evening at 8 Pp. M., at 73 Mer- 
rimack street, rooms 5 and 6. (Pamphlets 
solicited.) Rooms open every evening. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— First Nationalist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, at Harley’s hall, 
1321 Arch street. 


San Francisco, Cal.— The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda 
meetings, at 9094 Market street. 


South Framingham, Mass.— Club does not 
meet regularly. W. D. McPherson, secre- 
tary, solicits correspondence and pamphlets 
for distribution. 


Washington, D. C.— Nationalist Club, No. 1 
meets every Tuesday evening at 8 o’clock 
at Nationalist hall, 609 F street, N. W. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE LIBRARY 


OF THE BEST AUTHORS. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT POPULAR are 
Rev. W. D. P. BLISS, Editor. 

Paper Cover, 25 cents each, or $2.50 a Year 
for 12 Numbers. 

Cloth, extra, 75 cents each, or $7.50 a Year for 
12 Numbers, 

Which prices include postage to any part of the United 
States, Carada, or Mexico. Subscriptions may com- 

mence at a) y number, and are payable in advance. 
NOW READY, 


1. Six Conturies of Work and Wages. 
Thorold Rogers, M. P. i 


2. The Socialism of John Stuart Mill. The only col- 
lection of Mill’s writings on Socialism. 

3. The Socialism and Unsecialism of Thomas Carlyle. 
A collection of Carlyle’s social writings; together 
with Joseph Mazzini’s eer essay protesting 
against Carlyle’s views. Vol. Cs 

4. The Socialism and Unsocialism of Thomas eatlzle. 
Vol. I. Ke 


5. William Morris, Poet, Artist, Socialist A Saas 
tion from his writings together with asketch of me 
man, Edited by Francis Watts Lee. 

6. The Fabian Essays. American Edition with Th. 
troduction and Notes.. By H. G. Wilshire. 

7. ae Economics of Herbert Spencer. By W. C. 

wen, 


THE HUMBOLDT PUBLISHING CO., 
10 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Baldness 
Conquered ! 


Or Money Refunded. We offer to the public 


Semmes’ Electric Hair Restorer, 


Fully assured that it will meet your approba- 
tion, and do what no other hair restorer has 
ever done. New Harr produced in from two 
weeks to six, or MONEY REFUNDED. A writ- 
ten guarantee will be given to all. Consulta- 
tion free. 


48 Winter Street. 


Over Shoe Store. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Superb Equipment, Excellent Train Service, 
Fast Time, and Courteous Employees 
make the 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


The Favorite Line from Boston to Troy, Al- 
bany, Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and 
Catskill Mountains, Syracuse, Rochester, Buf- 
falo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and all points West, Southwest and Northwest. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 
With elegant PALACE PARLOR and 
SLEEPING CARS to and from 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 


—AND— 


BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 


VIA 


NIAGARA FALLS, 


without change. 


The Popular Route for all points in Northern 
New York, Vermont and Canada. The Only 
Line running through cars, without change, 
from Boston to Rutland, Brandon, Middlebury, 
Vergennes and Burlington, Vt. The Pictur- 
esque Route from Boston to St. Albans, St. 
Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Quebec. 


Elegant Palace Sleeping Cars to and from 
Boston and Montreal without change. 


For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car 
accomodations, or further information, apply 
to any Agent of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 


250 Washington Street, or 


Fitchburg R.R. Passenger Station, Boston. 
J. R. WATSON, General Pass. Agent. 


This is Practical Nationalism. 


Municipal Ownership of Gas in 
the United States, 


By Prof. E. W. BEMIS, Ph.D., of Vanderbilt University. 


The most careful and exhaustive investiga- 
tion of the subject yet made. Indispensable to 
all interested in the subject — particularly to 
city and town officials. Published by the 


American Economic Association. 


Paper, $1.00. For sale at Office of The New 
Nation. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


PEOPLE’S PARTY 


for The Coming Climax. Full outfit, 
30c. Cartes H. Kerr & Co., Pubs., 
Chicago. 


Men aud women 
wanted as agents 


THE NEW NATION. 


THE NEW WEBSTER 


Successor of the Unabridged. 


WEB 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A GRAND INVESTMENT 
For the Family, the School orthe Library. 


The work of revision occupied over ten 
editorial la- 


A Pamphlet of specimen pages, illustrations, 
Qe ete., nt free by the publishers. 
— is needed in pareemaine a Lomttarel 
as otographic reprints of acom ively 
Tarthinssediticriof Wolter anaGaleg eeariented 
under various names, often by misrepresentation. 
GET THE BEST, 
The International, which bears the imprint of 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, ¢ 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., U.S.A. 


WHEN 


Selecting your list of papers for the coming 
year it will be to your interest to consider 


The Advocate 


($1.00 per Year.) 


the leading reform journal of Kansas and the 
Mississippi valley. It is a 16-page, 64-column 
journal, printed on book paper and issued 
every Wednesday. The Advocate numbers 
among its contributors some of the best writers 
on economic questions in the west, prominent 
among whom are 


Hon. John C. Davis, M.€. Alex. Galitzin. 
Geo. C. Ward. G. Campbell. 
S. M. Scott P. B. Maxson. 


Our Mr. J. C. Hebbard will be in Washing- 
ton after the assembling of the next Congress 
as the special correspondent of The Advocate, 
and his letters alone will be worth more than 
the subscription price of the paper. If you 
are in this movement to win you cannot afford 
to do without The Advocate. You will need 
it next year. Send 25 cents for a trial sub- 
scription and see if we have not told you the 
truth. Address 


Advocate Publishing Gompany, 


Topeka, Kansas. 


PRINTING. 


Parties desirious of obtaining rock bottom 
prices on all kinds of printing will make no 
mistake if they address us. We have all mod- 
ern facilities and will quote prices that will 
astonish you. We care not whether you have 
$1 or $1000 worth done. 


Cylinder Presswork, from Plates, 50 
cents per 1000. 
Our representative will call upon you if so 
advised. Address, 
P. O. Box N, NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS. 


LDitson’s 


50° 


Music Books. 
Latest Series! Just Issued ! 


Ne Plus Ultra Piano Collection. 
160 pages. Brilliant but easy pieces. 


Ne Plus Ultra Ballad Collection. 


160 pages. Latest and best songs. 


Ne Plus Ultra Song and Chorus Coll’n. 


Each song has a ringing chorus. 


Ne Plus Ultra Dance Collection. 
Every style of dance music ; not difficult. 


All these books are large sheet 
music size. 


Any Volume sent postpaid for 50c. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
FOR PEOPLES PARTY NEWS 


READ 


THE NEW NATION. 


Theaccompanying design speaks 
for itself, — People’s Party — For 
our Country apd Flag,—America. 

Every reformer should have one 

Price (Solid Gold) $1.50. 


Send orders to 


GEO.BIGNELL GEORGE BIGNELL, 
Cheyenne, Wy. Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
Mention this paper. Agents wanted. 


AMERICAN WOODS 


A book on Woods, contain- 
ing actuul and authentic spec- 
imens. PREPARATIONS 
OF WOODS For MICRO- 
SCOVE anp STEREOPTI- 
CON, and WOODEN CARDS 
for invitation-, calling cards, 
Send for sample cards and circulars. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y. 


The New Nation 


FILLs ORDERS FROM CLUBS FOR 


‘Looking 
Backward.” 


te. 


Jan. 16, 1892] 
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PATENT 9 pe 


A 48-page book free. 


W. T. FITZ GERALD, Attorney-at-law. 
Cor. 8th and F Sts. Washington, D.C. 


The Farmers’ Cause, 


A non-partisan, independent monthly paper. 
Devoted to the farmers’ political interests and 
to a study of the causes of the depressed con 
dition of agriculture. 


Published at Thomaston, Me. 


N. W. LERMOND, Editor and Manager. 
50 Cents a Year. 


3@-Sample Copies Free on application. 


Address, 


‘Lamsen = H U 


bbara 


oe 


BEAU 


TIFUL ALGERIA H 


Manufacturing 


Furriers 
Hatters 


90 and 92 
Bedford St. 


c~Doston, 


Mass. 
EIGHTS, 


IN - TEE -PPINeEesS. 
Known as the health-giving and life-extending 
GREAT $ PINE BELT OF NEW JERSEY. 

Scientific and Geographical research, aided by the recent Government Coast Surveys, bas proved that the 
wond*rful Ocean Current of Warm Water known as '‘ Tae GULF STREAM,” curves inward along the coast 
of New Jersey, and comes nearer the Jand from Cape May to a point about opposite Long Branch than at any 
other section of our Continent, consequently modifying and tempering the aimosphere and climate along this 
stretch of coast to such an extent that it really makes this “‘ GREAT Pine Bewt” a perfect natural Sanita- 
rium, far euperior to Florida and Tropica: Health Resorts, as witness the succcss of the Health Resorts in 


this Belt, viz.: LakEwoop, PINE View, ASBURY 
Brown’s MILLS, and other places. 


Grand Old Ocean 


Park, Point PLEaAsaNT, Bay HzabD, ATLANTic CITY, 


and Barnegat Bay. 


BEAUTIFUL ALGERIA BHEiGHTs. 


We are selling Lots, 25 ¥ 125 feet, in order 
Dollars 
Buy now and get the 


to make it profitable to first buyers, at live 


Each, giving Full Warranty Deed, Free and Clear Title. 


benefit of the advance. 


Address: ALGERIA HEICHTS COMPANY (Limited), 


215 Potter Building, tew York. 


A New Revelation:: 


The fell destroyer arrested by rational means. Science 
to the Rescue. Equally valuable to Sick and Well. 


Dr. Geo. Dutton, Dean of Vermont Medical 
College, and author of Dutton’s Illustrated 
Anatomy, has recently brought before the 
world A SMALL VOLUME that seems destined 
to effect a GREAT REVOLUTION in the practice 
of medicine. It is entitled ‘‘ Consumption and 
Rheumatism,’”’ and puts the control of these 
complaints — not hitherto understood even by 


the profession, into the hands of its read-_ 
The cause and cure of these maladies is } 


ers. 
plainly stated in the book and no one who 


réads can fail to be convinced that the author | 


‘THE GREDIT FONGIER COLONY 


Is establishing Integral Co-operation in Sina- 
loa, Mexico. Its principles are: 


To the Laborer the full product of his 
labor, public control of public utilities, 
Sree land, free money and free educa- 
tion. 

The Integral Co-operator and The Credit 

Foncier advocate these principles. They pub- 


lish Colonial news and other items concerning 
a most comprehensive co-operative movement. 


|Dr. M. Flursheim, Marie Howland, 

| Robert H. Cowdrey, A. K. Owen, 

Isaac Broome, - C. B. Hoffman, 

J. Bruce Wallace, David Law, 
Otto Sinz, Dr. Muller, 


HAS REALLY FOUND and clearly explained the | : ich : 
cause, cure and means of prevention of Con-| And other able writers will discuss Social and 
sumption and Rheumatism. It is a scientific | Economic questions and their practical solu- 
statement based on logic and well known | ton. 

facts. The treatment is simple and rational, SSS 
and no poisonous drugs are required. | The Integral Co-operator, $1.00. The Credit 
Foncier (published in the Colony) $1.00. Both 


The bookis nicely bound, with portrait of Papers, $1.50. Address, 


the author and will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of $1.25 by the 
Cynosure Publishing Co., 


81 Warren Ave., South End, Boston, Mass. 


The Integral Co-operator, 
Enterprise, Kansas. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


For the remaining years, while an income 
If you want to keep posted on the) som healt vores | be required by most per- 
People’s Party movement in the West, | sons, speculative stocks, watered and other- 
send $1.00 to the wise unreliable, should be avoided, and your 
s money invested in bonds and mortgages that 
Fares be provided for when the municipal or 
J national government assume control. 
PEOPLE’S VOICE, To this end I am prepared to furnish the 
best of Street Railway bonds, Water bonds 
and Municipal bonds ; also 6 per cent De- 
benture bonds based on the best security, and 
| first class 6 per cent and 7 per cent Mortgages 
|on improved property, worth double and 
threble the amount of loan desired. 


GEO. KEMPTON, Real Estate, Bonds and Mortgages, 
309 John Hancock Building, Boston. 


Wellington, Kansas, 


and receive the brightest advocate of 
the people’s cause in that section for a 
year. Six months for 50 cents. 


LYMAN NAUGLE, Publisher. 
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The New Nation’s Department of Education. 


Ture NEw NATION has not been run to make money. The function of Taz New NATION seems to be as an educator, and it is only 
too glad to perform that service for the public. 

For a limited number of weeks we will give our readers the benefit of the reductions which we have been fortunate enough to secure 
from various publishing houses on certain books and periodicals that have a place in public estimation. Some of these publications are not 
strictly nationalistic, but they are read by our friends either for the information they contain on economic subjects or as a means of keeping 
informed as to the trend of popular sentiment on nationalism, or because they are standard works. 


OUR LIBERAL OFFER. 
Publisher’s Rates. 


Tur NEw Nation, yearly subscription A . 5 : 3 : - 5 3 5 5 $2.00 
The Arena magazine, yearly subscription . 5 é . c é ° . - 5 5 5.00 
The Arena Art Portfolio, portraits of prominent men . ‘ 6 c . 3 = ; - 4.00 
: — $11.00 


We will send the above three, 
postpaid, for $5.20. 


THE NEw NArion, yearly subscription : : pet Di : : 5 : 6 é $2.00 
Looking Backward, by Edward Beilamy, paper cover §. 2 : z 3 “ 4 5 ‘ 50 
—— $2.50 
We will send the above two, 
> postpaid, for $2.05. 
THE NEw NATION, yearly subscription 4 f ‘ 3 : : A ee te $2.00 
The Railroad Problem, by A. B. Stickney, paper . 6 s ; cj s é ; : : 59 
$2.50 
We will send the above two, @ 
postpaid, for $2.05. 
Tur New Nation, yearly subscription  . : 3 c ay ic : 5 $2.00 
Profit-sharing between Capital and Labor, by Sedley Tayler, paper 5 : 5 - 5 4 15 
The Quintessence of Socialism, by Prof. = Schafile, paper . : 4 3 * : A 15 
Six Centuries of Work and Wages, by J. E. Thorold Rogers, paper . snake 4 5 3 25 
—— $2.55 
We will send the above four, 
postpaid, for $2.10. 
Tan NEw) NATION yearly subscription: cialis) aii lets Un Pome ames silane mie ena nee $2.00 
Cesar’s Column, by Ignatius Donnelly, paper fF 5 6 ‘ z 5 . : aes 50 
—— $2.50 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.05. 
Tue New NATION, yearly subscription : < 2 e C ; > ie $2.00 
Municipal Ownership of Gas, by Prof. E. W. Berhiss paper . : A c ¢ : 6 1.00 
—— $3.00 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $.2.25 
TuE New NArion, yearly subscription F a ; . . : ‘s 5 $2.00 
Architecture Under Nationalism, by J. Pickering Pike paper! - : ‘ : ral 25 
Ten Men of Money Island, by 8S. F. Norton, paper : 5 3 a 5 6 é 5 5 25 
—— $2.50 
We will send the above thrée, | 
postpaid, for $2.10. 
Tue New NATIon, yearly subscription ; e $2.00 
The Industrial Revolution of the 18th Century in aan Oe oid ar oyatee: cloth 0 . 1.00 
-—— $3.00 


We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.30: 


To any one who sends us $10 for five yearly subscriptions to Tus New Nation, we will send five copies of 
ooking Backward, paper cover, 


